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ARE SCUM OF THE EARTH 

REPUTABLE de- 
tective formerly in 
the United States 
secret. service, 
testified several 
years ago that, as 
a class, the detec- 
tives were “the 
scum of the earth. There is not 
one out of ten that wouldn’t commit 
murder; that you could not hire to 
commit murder or any other crime.”’ 

A detective named Le Vin de- 
clared before the Industrial Com- 
mission of the United States that 
there were detective agencies 
where men could employ thugs to 
beat up anybody. A few years ago 
the late Magistrate Henry Steinert 
grew very indignant in court over 
the shooting of a young lad by 
these special officers. 

“T think it an outrage,” he de- 
clared, “that the police commis- 
sioner is enabled to furnish police 
power to these special officers, 
many of them thugs, men out of 
work, some of whom would commit 
murder for two dollars. Most of the 
arrests which have been made by 
these men have been absolutely 
unwarranted. In nearly every 
case one of these special officers 
had first pushed a gun into the 
prisoner’s face. The shooting last 
night, when a boy was killed, 
shows the result of giving power to 
such men. It is a shame and a dis- 
grace to the police department of 
the city that such conditions are 
allowed to exist.” 
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All this is pretty straight evi- 
dence of the character of the men 
employed by the American Mafia. 
And when we realize that one 
agency has constantly in its em- 
ploy over 5,000 of these men and 
that another agency asserts that in 
one very minor strike in New York 
City it supplied over 1,000 guards, 
one may gain some conception of 
how extensive the ramifications of 
the Mafia are. A number of 
agencies have been in the business 
for forty years. And, from the 
testimony taken by various United 
States commissions, it is clear that 
there are hundreds of these agen- 
cies, each of them employing hun- 
dreds and sometimes thousands of 
men. Before the recent inquiry 
into the conditions in West Vir- 
ginia made by the United States 
Senate, an agent of the Mafia tes- 
tified that in the Mills Hotel of 
New York there are hundreds of 
strike-breakers, ready to go any 
moment to any part of the country. 

“All I have to do,” he declared, 
“is to go to Mills Hotel No. 1 and 
put my hands up this way and 
whistle twice and Mills 
Hotel No. 1, in Bleecker street, will 
be emptied in two minutes, every 
one rushing down with his pack- 
age. They won’t ask any questions 
but ‘When can we leave?’ That is 
the main question. They know it 
is a strike on. That is what they 
are doing there. In Thirty-sixth 
street, up-town, there must be 60 
or 70 per cent. strike-breakers 
there. If not, engaged in gum- 
shoe work or what they call de- 
tective work, and so on.” 

The character of these profes- 
sional strike-breakers was made 
very clear a few years ago in an 
annual report of the Chicago & 
Great Western railway. 

“To man the shops and round- 
houses,” says the report, “the com- 
pany was compelled to resort to 
professional strike-breakers, a 


class of men who are willing ‘to 


work during the excitement and 
dangers of personal injury which 
attend strikes, but who refuse to 
work longer than. the excitement 
and dangers last. . . .  Per- 
haps 10 per cent. of the first lot of 
strike-breakers were fairly good 
mechanics, but fully 90 per cent. 
knew nothing about machinery 
and had to be gotten rid of. To 
get rid of such men, however, is 
easier said than done. 

“The first batch which was dis- 
charged, consisting of about 100 
men, refused to leave the barri- 
cade, made company’s barricade, 
and, producing guns and knives, 
refused to budge. The company’s 
fighting men, after a day or two, 
forced them out of the barricade 
and into a special train, which car- 
ried them under guard to Chicago.” 

Here was one gang of hired 
thugs, the company’s fighting men, 
called into service to fight another 
gang, the company’s strike-break- 
ers. 

Evidently the gunmen of Amer- 
ica are pretty dangerous individ- 
uals even for the American cap- 
italists to deal with, and in time 
they become as troublesome to the 
big corporations as the mer- 
cenaries of the Middle Ages even- 
tually became to the dukes and 
princes of that time. It may be that 
large employers will find that the 
support of a Mafia 1s in the end 
more costly than to pay hard-work- 
ing men decent wages, and it is 
not unreasonable to think that the 
time may come when to deal with 
the Mafia will be a far more trou- 
blesome matter than to deal with 
the unions. Certainly, the Mafia is 
becoming a very rich and powerful 
institution. It is probably that it 
has constantly in its employ more 
men than are enlisted in the reg- 
ular army of the United States. 
To support such an army means 
the levying of a heavy tribute on 
American industry. — Robert 
Hunter. 


























(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


“THERE IS A REASON” 


Why C. W. Post blew his brains out with a rifle in Santa Barbara, 
Cal., on May 9, the first reason that comes to our mind is that he 
must have gone “nutty” from eating too much grape nuts. This man 
was the most bitter enemy of labor and the trade union movement that 
this country ever produced. He spent at least $200,000.00 a year for 
space in all of the leading newspapers of the country for the publica- 
tion of his news articles in the news columns denouncing labor unions 
and calling labor leaders thieves, murderers and grafters. The lan- 
guage he used in the newspaper columns, for which he paid fabulous 
prices, was the most scurrilous that could be imagined. A street-corner 
orator of the worst kind could not use the billingsgate of Post. You 
will remember about two years ago the Collier Publishing Company, the 
publishers of the Collier weekly magazine, brought suit against Post 
for making charges against the Collier’s magazine that were untrue. 
The Collier publication stated that the advertisements of the Postum 
Cereal Company were fake advertisements, or advertisements that mis- 
represented the article itself and refused to run the advertisements of 
Post and his postum. Post went around making statements in several 
places that the Collier Publishing Company were trying to hold him up, 
in other words, were using extortionate methods and that he withdrew 
his advertisements from the Collier magazine. Collier brought suit 
against Post. His. whole history was dug up. They showed in the suit 
that the testimonials of the doctors which he used in his advertisements 
were absolutely false and that the doctors were fakers who on their own 
evidence received $10.00 for each testimonial and were never real doc- 
tors. The evidence disclosed the iife of Post. He was, in his early days, 
all kinds of a faker. One of the statements he made in his advertise- 
ments was that postum and some more of his cereals were the only safe 
foods to be used by any person suffering from appendicitis. Expert 
medical testimony produced by the Collier Publishing Company proved 
conclusively that any kind of a cereal, or many of the cereals that Post 
advertised were absolutely dangerous to any person suffering from the 
above-mentioned ailment. The jury having charge of the case returned 
a verdict for the full amount, with costs, to the Collier Publishing Com- 
pany. The amount sued for was $50,000.00. 

The reason we mention this slight part of Post’s history is because 
of the fact that many prominent newspapers throughout the country 
have, since the death of Post, pictured him as being one of the greatest 
men of our country. Giving a sketch of his life, they say that he was 
a wonderful man who apparently had done wonderful things, when 
in truth, the fact is, he was a genuine bluff, a quack doctor who played 
on the credulity of the people by false advertisements and accumulated 
millions of dollars which he extracted from the ignorant public of our 
country, who seem to fall for anything that is largely advertised. It 
is customary to speak in respect of the dead. There seems to be an im- 
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pression on the minds of the public that none but good things ought 
to be said of those who have passed away, but we would be untrue to 
ourselves; it would be a false and untruthful position for us to take, if 
we tried to speak kindly of the men who never said anything but the 
most cruel things about every man who was a member of the trade 
union movement. A few weeks before his death Post was rushed to 
Rochester, Minn., in his special train (mind you, he owned a special 
train) for examination by physicians there. They thought at the time 
that he was suffering from appendicitis, but it seems as though the 
doctors were mistaken, and the papers say that at the time of his death 
he was suffering from an internal malady, which they do not mention, 
but which throws out to the writer the idea that it must be cancer, and, 
of course, we know that cancer of the stomach, or intestinal cancer of 
any kind, is practically incurable. Post realized his condition and in a 
fit of discouragement had secreted a rifle in his room, placed the muzzle 
of the rifle in his mouth and with his foot pulled the trigger and blew 
his head off. Now if he was suffering either from appendicitis or can- 
cer, it is a very poor recommendation for the foods which he advertised 
so extensively, and of which undoubtedly he must have consumed con- 
siderable. The Postum Company of which he was the head, manufac- 
tured grape nuts, commonly called “gripe nuts,” postum and post 
toasties and several others. They are located at Battle Creek, Mich. 
Understand that the evidence submitted in the case of Collier vs. 
Post, that the advertisements which Collier refused to publish stated 
distinctly that grape nuts and the several other foods manufactured by 
Post, were the only safe foods that might be consumed by persons suf- 


fering from appendicitis, then note the result of said foods on Mr. Post 
himself. 


Two of the greatest enemies that labor ever had, who were very 
active a few years ago, viz., Mr. Post and Mr. VanCleve, have passed 
away. After all it reminds us of the foolishness of individuals who try 
to bring about conditions that are absolutely impossible. A few years 
ago from one end of the country to the other, VanCleve and Post were 
raging like raving maniacs, denouncing the American Federation of 
Labor and all trade unions as a menace to our civilized country. We 
told them then, and we repeat it now, that the labor movement would 
live and be stronger and continue to live after they were gone, because 
it was founded on the principles of justice. The man who succeeded 
VanCleve as president of the Buck Stove and Range Company, Mr. 
Gardner, made a statement at the St. Louis convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, wherein he said, or practically said, that the great- 
est injury that could be done the Buck Stove and Range Company was 
the fight in which it was engaged with the American Federation of 
Labor, which was brought about by VanCleve. The concern lost over 
half of its business, it destroyed a splendid institution that will never 
again recover the trade it lost, was the statement that Mr. Gardner 
made, and he asked that the delegates to the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor try to help his concern by advertising the fact 
that he and the Buck Stove and Range Company had squared up all its 
labor difficulties and were trying to regain the confidence of the public 
which it had lost and the good-will of the working people of the nation. 
Post ruined himself physically and mentally fighting an unjust fight. 
Why should we mourn the death of either Mr. Post or Mr. VanCleve? 
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They fought against the things which we stand for and fight for—the 
principles of humanity. 
“Away with them.” 





national Union does not desire to control the funds of local 

unions. However, if the International Executive Board believes 

that the funds are being squandered or that men have been voting 
themselves money without sufficient reason, or that officers have been in- 
fluencing the men to vote presents to the officers, or if the Interna- 
tional believes that there is any other unnecessary leakage or wrong 
doing relative to the funds, the International has the power to take 
charge of the local union and its funds and appoint a receiver or trustee 
to handle the affairs of the union until it is straightened out for the 
benefit of the rank and file, but the International has no intention of 
owning or controlling the funds, except while a controversy exists and 
only in case of extreme necessity. Therefore, if a union, by a large ma- 
jority vote, decided to do something that will cause the expenditure of 
a certain sum of money for an honest purpose, the International has 
no power to prevent the local union from doing so. If the International 
Union believes that the secretary-treasurer, or any other officer, is 
dishonest or wrong, the International Executive Board has the power 
to order the man removed from that office, even without a trial. We 
have had a case of this kind recently in one of our local unions, and we 
took immediate action for the benefit of the members of the union. Let 
it be distinctly understood that wherever we find that a local officer who 
is working continuously for the union and is continuously becoming in- 
toxicated, and that he is handling the funds of the union, that the In- 
ternational Office is not going to allow that condition to remain; that 
we are going to prohibit drunkards from handling our moneys and from 
trying to transact business for the local. A man cannot do business and 
be continually under the influence of liquor. We are not preaching 
temperance. We are not preaching or trying to force prohibition. We 
merely say that we have found from experience, throughout the coun- 
try, that men who are under the influence of liquor all the time can not 
be trusted to transact business and can not be trusted with the funds 
of a local union, and our International must protect the union even 
against itself, because sometimes we find that a majority of the mem- 
bers of the union are with this individual, because he is a good fellow 
who spends the money of the union in treating his friends and then 
plays off the martyr. It is better to have no union at all than to have 
a union that is run by persons who are dishonest, who are intemperate, 
who as a result of intemperance are thoroughly incompetent to handle 
matters of any kind. What we want to call to the attention of our mem- 
bership and especially to our officers, is, we want to see receipts in the 
hands of the local union for all moneys paid out. See to it that all bills 
that are to be paid out are brought before the meeting and approved 
by the majority attending the meeting. See to it that there is a receipt 
ror every dollar paid out, even for the salary of officers, they should sign 
a receipt. We have an instance in one of our local organizations where 
within a year over eleven thousand dollars was paid out for benefits 
and other purposes in one month but there is not in the office of the 
local union one receipt for the money paid out or was one receipt ever 


L unions have local autonomy over their funds. The Inter- 
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signed for any of this money, with the exception of the money sent to 
the International Union for per capita tax and supplies. For the pro- 
tection of the officers and for the protection of the union men them- 
selves, receipts should be obtained for all moneys paid out. The Inter- 
national Union will not pay out one dollar to any person, no matter who 
he is, without his signing a receipt for same. Local unions should do 
likewise. You can not prove your honesty, no matter how honest you 
may be, if you have not the signature of all individuals to whom money 
was paid by the local union. It is all very well to say, “we could 
not possibly obtain the signature of the individuals themselves.” 
This is not so, for the signatures can be obtained if an effort 
is made, and excuses of this kind are usually made by a person who is 
dishonest and who wants to cover up his tracks of dishonesty, and some- 
times the innocent are made to suffer with the guilty. Therefore, we 
advise unions in the future to have receipts signed for all moneys paid 
out by the local union. 


E have heard a great deal about the war in Colorado as a 

VV result of the miners’ strike. Perhaps many of our mem- 

bers do not know the exact situation there or the cause of 

the strike. It is safe to say that the miners were driven 

to fight for the lives of their families before they showed any active re- 
sistance against the State government. 

It seems from the evidence at hand that the State authorities are 
practically owned by the coal operators. The first blood was shed by the 
militia and by the paid guards when the lives of some of the strikers 
and their families were taken. Perhaps you do not know the exact 
condition in Colorado, but in the year 1910 for every one thousand men 
working in the mines there were twenty-six lives lost, while in the other 
mines throughout the country where the men are organized, as a result 
of safety appliances, forced on the mine owners by the union, not more 
than four deaths, or three, and as low as two deaths per thousand is 
all that is offered up as a sacrifice, so that employers may become 
wealthy at the expense of human life. In Belgium, a country that might 
be considered old-fashioned and under monarchical law, the death toll 
there is one death per annum for one thousand men working in the 
mines. Note the difference. In Colorado twenty-six lives are lost in 
the mines for every one life that is lost through accident in the mines 
in Belgium. Perhaps you did not know also that the men were forced 
to organize in order that they might obtain some justice. One of the 
concessions they requested of the company was that they be allowed 
to have their own check-weighman, that is a man stationed at the mine 
who watches the scales and gives the miners just returns for the amount 
of coal they dig each day, and the union men agreed to pay for their 
own check-weighman. Sometimes for a ton of coal the companies would 
demand from three to four thousand pounds, when the law of the State 
and the nation says that 2,000 pounds constitutes a ton. The companies 
were robbing the miners by falsifying weights and the miners wanted 
to prevent this by asking that a check-weighman watch for them when 
the coal was placed on the scales. Perhaps you do not know that there 
are saloons of the lowest kind at each mining camp, and in the mines 
owned by Rockefeller, or principally owned by him, this same gentle- 
man who teaches Sunday-School, is paid a fee of 50 cents per head per 
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year for every man working in the mines by these saloon keepers. There 
are also gambling houses there and other houses worse than gambling 
houses, all of them paying a heavy bonus for the privilege of operating 
in the mining camp, and this royalty or per centage on the money ob- 
tained from the poor miners goes to the coal barons. The men also pro- 
tested against being forced to trade or purchase in the companies’ stores. 
It was proven conclusively that they paid almost 75 per cent. more for 
any article purchased in the companies’ stores than they would have to 
pay in adjacent towns, or in stores run independent of the coal com- 
panies. The men also petitioned for an eight-hour day in the mines. 
This is in accordance with the laws of Colorado and the companies were 
defying the laws because they own the lawmakers and the judges and 
were working their men ten, eleven and twelve hours a day. 

The above are some of the grievances that exist in the mines which 
brought about the war resulting in the death of so many recently in 
Colorado. 





with Mexico. No matter what any one says to the contrary, this 

is something over which the working people, at least, should rejoice. 

The man who believes in war today is not civilized. The day is at 
hand when all questions between nations should be settled without war. 
There is no excuse for war except in defense of one’s own nation; when 
that nation is assailed or attacked by an enemy, then and only then 
should we have recourse to war. It is well that war has been avoided. 

On a most conservative basis, if we went to war with Mexico, it 
would cost us not less than $1,000,000 per day, or $30,000,000 per 
month. We could not bring about or establish peace in Mexico, which 
is a very large country, inside of two or perhaps three years. This 
would mean an expenditure of $720,000,000 in two years. Now that 
we have prevented war, we have saved this amount. Would it not be 
well, or why could not this amount be devoted to some other channel 
wherein it might do a great deal of good. For instance, the establish- 
ment, by the United States, of a pension for all citizens, over sixty years 
of age, without any income, who would receive so much per month from 
the government so that they might live. Or for mothers with no income 
who have large families to take care of, and who, through death, have 
been deprived of the head of the family; a pension to take care of cases 
of this kind would be far more humane than expending this large 
amount in a war with Mexico. Or, why not use this $720,000,000 in 
purchasing the telegraph wires or paying decent wages by having the 
government itself operate and deliver the mails that are now being 
hauled by contractors? Or, the $720,000,000 could be spent, or part of 
it, in establishing rest or club houses for the working people in the con- 
gested districts of the country, or in aiding or assisting the hundreds 
of thousands who are out.of employment each winter, or in helping the 
working people toward the establishment of better homes, or in main- 
taining a national hospital, free of charge, to those who are sick and 
have no money to pay for medical services, or in the thousand and one 
ways which we know of, but which we have not space here to mention? 
Would it not be more profitable to relieve the widow with three or four 
children, the oldest perhaps twelve years of age, by assisting the mother 
to bring up those children as decent human beings, than to blow off a 


IL looks at the present time as though we would be able to avoid war 
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million dollars a day in smoke and powder in Mexico, using the powder 
to mow down the lives of human beings? 

Undoubtedly the day will come in this country when the matters 
mentioned herein will become facts, although today we consider it prac- 
tically impossible to put them into practice. Great credit is due the 
President of the United States and his cabinet for the manner in which 
they handled the Mexico situation. If they are successful in establish- 
ing peace in Mexico without bloodshed it is a monument in itself which 
will stand out in the history of our country in honor and glory of the 
man at the head of our government who was successful in bringing 
about this wonderful condition. 

It would not be honorable for this great, powerful nation with all 
its money and its influence to rush, without proper thought, into a war 
with a weak nation like Mexico. Aside from the fact that we have saved 
money we have also saved lives, established national honor, and, per- 
haps, helped to establish world-wide peace. While the war with Mexico 
was under discussion and things looked very serious, and all the papers 
of the country were issuing hourly extras, a greater war was going on 
within our own border, in one of our most important States. We refer 
to the strike in Colorado, where the men, women and children of the 
miners have been treated something unmercifully by the so-called 
authorities of the State under the instructions of the Governor; where 
the militia have ruthlessly taken the lives of women and babies, many 
of whom were asleep in their beds when they turned their magazine 
guns on the tents in which were living the families of the striking min- 
ers. Not very much was said in the papers about this industrial war, 
where the miners were forced to arm themselves in defense of their 
wives and children, and where, after they armed themselves, they prac- 
tically drove the militia out of the State of Colorado, and made it neces- 
sary for the Governor, his helpers and our noble tin-soldiers, the militia, 
cry for mercy to the national government and plead with President 
Wilson to send in Federal troops to aid them. Why has the government 
not paid more attention to this war right here in our own country 
among our own people? There is no war as bad as an internal war for 
any nation. There, perhaps, was never a more bitter experience than 
the war in France among the classes, or the war in our country be- 
tween the North and the South. 

We can not help but think what the result would be if the Colorado 
strikers continued to arm themselves and that they were reinforced by 
their brothers in every class of work in the State of Colorado, and what 
would be the condition if the fire spread from State to State throughout 
the nation? Where would the Governor and militia be if the working 
people now boiling up with indignation as a result of the unjust condi- 
tion under which many of them are forced to live were to arm them- 
selves with rifles and endeavor to obtain justice by fighting the State 
and national authorities in each separate State throughout the land, as 
was done in Colorado? Can you imagine the condition that would pre- 
vail? Do you think for one moment that such a condition is not possi- 
ble? No, the best proof is the fact that it happened once before in an- 
other country, and that the fight in Colorado is only a reminder of what 
might happen in the near future if such men as John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., continues to say that there is nothing to arbitrate, and that the 
authorities of the State of Colorado were justified in mowing down the 
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lives of human beings, women and children, the wives and families of 
the strikers in Colorado. 





E have just received a telegram from Business Agent Green 
of Local No. 174 of Seattle, Wash., stating that the strike 
’ \ has been voted off by the union on a proposition that has 
been accepted wherein all the men will return to work as 
union men inside of thirty days, with their union buttons on, and all the 
questions at issue will be submitted to arbitration. This is the longest 
strike ever carried on by a local of the teamsters where financial benefits 
were paid by the International Union. The men have been receiving 
benefits for over nine months. The local made one of the greatest fights 
that was ever made in the Northwest against the combined strength of 
the manufacturers’ association, the citizens’ alliance and the team own- 
ers’ association. After many months of struggling and misunderstand- 
ings, in which there were many court cases, causing the expenditure 
of enormous amounts of money on both sides, with a great loss in 
business, finally both sides got together and decided on arbitration. The 
thing that we cannot understand is, why did not. arbitration prevail in 
the first place instead of after all this unnecessary waste of energy? 
We congratulate our local and its officers for the manner in which 
they conducted this strike. It will be the means of preventing, perhaps, 
more serious trouble in the future. We most sincerely thank the mem- 
bers of the central body of Seattle and the other trade unionists in the 
district who lent us such splendid assistance during the struggle. 


HAT do you think of an organization of labor that brings an 
VV injunction against its International Union? What do you 
think of a man who claims to be a trade unionist and signs 
a petition praying for an injunction to restrain the Interna- 
tional Executive Board or the International Union from carrying out 
the constitution and laws which they are obligated to do when assum- 
ing office? The American Federation of Labor and its allied national 
and International Unions have been praying for remedial legislation for 
the past ten years against the injunction as now issued and operated 
against labor organizations by the employers’ association of the country, 
and here we have, every now and then, some so-called unions, who on 
the least pretense run into court and apply for the same weapon that is 
applied for by the enemies of labor, to punish their International Union 
or to inconvenience it or to cause it at least an enormous expense. 
All we have to say is that any member who directly encourages the 
bringing into court under an injunction an International Union, is not 
worthy of the name of trade unionist. He is in the wrong union. 

Our International Union has had an injunction brought against it 
recently by Edward Mason, Thos. Farrell and other officials of Jersey 
City local unions, because of the fact that the International Union re- 
voked the charter of the Jersey City Joint Council. An answer will have 
to be made to same within a few days. Of course it will cost the Inter- 
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national some money to defend the case. The reason for revoking the 
charter of the Jersey City Joint Council was because the General 
Executive Board was requested by some of the local unions connected 
with it to do something, to revoke the charter, in order to protect tnem 
against assessments that were levied on the membership of our unions 
connected with said council to pay the salary of John J. Jennings. 

Something should be done at the next convention toward amending 
the constitution, making provision for the expulsion of any member or 
members, or the revocation of the charter of any local union that would 
rush into court and bring suit against the International Union, causing 
the International to spend a large sum of money in legally defending 
itself against one of its local unions or some of its members. It is not 
consistent with the policies preached by the trade union movement to 
rush into court and apply for an inunction. It is not honorable, and the 
true trade unionist will always abide by the decision rendered by the 
superior body and be governed by said decision until such time as the 
General Executive Board again meets, to which he can appeal, or until 
such time as the convention is in session. 





at the present time, including the help employed in the office, 

the printing and mailing, about $1,000.00 per month. There is 

never one dollar spent for copy or for written articles. It is be- 
coming more expensive on account of the increase in our membership. 
Nearly all International Unions charge their membership a certain 
amount for their Journal. Our Journal is the only source of education 
that we have and it is the only labor publication that enters into the 
home of our individual membership, many of whom are in isolated dis- 
tricts, away from the sources of information necessary to obtain in 
order to be in touch with conditions as they really exist. The member- 
ship now demand the Journal. A few years ago the members did not care 
whether they received the Journal or not. The Journal could be increased 
from sixteen pages to thirty-two pages, with a better cover, if our mem- 
bership would agree at the next convention to pay about 4 cents per 
month for same, or about fifty cents per year. This would give us suffi- 
cient revenue to publish a better Journal that would contain a great 
deal more copy than the present publication. It is safe to say that there 
is no one member of our International Union, who is a real member, 
who would object to paying 4 cents per month for a copy of the Journal, 
so that we might be able to continue to transmit the information we 
have at hand each month to our membership throughout the country, 
and to do so in a manner that might be uplifting and helpful to the 
community in which our membership resides, because if successful in 
only one instance in educating our local unions sufficiently to cause the 
local union to understand the rights of others, for instance, the necessity 
of acting conservatively toward employers, or something to that effect, 
which might prevent a strike, if only in one instance, we could bring 
about such a condition, the money expended would bring results a thou- 
sand fold. Give this thought some consideration and prepare at the 
next convention for some action on this suggestion. 


Te publication of the Journal is costing the International Union 
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HE International Union for the month of April received per 
capita tax on 55,005 members. This is the highest per capita 
tax ever received by the International Office. At the time of the 
amalgation, the International Union had 55,000 members, ac- 
cording to the records in this office but held that membership only a 
short time, because of internal differences in our organization which 
caused many of our unions to cease paying per capita tax to the Inter- 
national office. The amalgamation took place in October, 1903, and for 
a few months the International Unior received per capita tax on 55,000 
members, but shortly afterward, or toward the end of 1904 and com- 
mencing with 1905 the faliing off took place. From that time on until 
1907 the International Union continually lost membership. In October, 
1907, when coming into office, we found that we had less than thirty 
thousand members in our International Union with discontent prevail- 
ing in every section of the country and factions existing from one end 
of the continent to the other. It is, indeed, worthy of note that we have 
today the largest membership that we ever had, with a treasury of about 
$140,000, and with conditions for our membership equal to that vbtained 
by any other class of workers, as a whole, in the short time that we have 
been organized, and with peace and harmony practically prevailing in 
our International Union. There are hetween eight and ten thousand 
members out of the International Union in Chicago, who belong to the 
Chicago Teamsters. We are not quarreling with those mem- 
bers, nor do we intend to. If they were in our organization we would 
have about 65,000 organized teamsters in this country. This would be 
progress in every sense of the word. As it is, we have a splendid union 
financially and numerically ; one that commands the respect and admira- 
tion of all trade unionists; a union that has fighting qualities that can 
be exercised when necessary, but which we hold in restraint and will 
continue to hold in restraint as long as we can possibly do so. 

The best thing in our organization today is that we are educated 
along the lines of treating conservatively and honestly with our em- 
ployers and that our employers are educated as a result of their dealings 
with our organization to respect our unions and are willing to negotiate 
with us in nearly every instance. Let us keep up this work of progress; 
this work of building up our union; this work of honesty, and in a few 
years more our organization will take its place at the head of the line, 
second to none in the country, or in the world, and when we hand over 
to our successors the organization, we will have the proud pleasure of 
giving them a better organization than was given to us. 





Union which has been offered 50 cents per week increase for the 

first year, 50 cents for the second year and no increase or reduc- 

tion for the third year, and in case it does not desire to accept 
this offer, they are offered, as a substitute, arbitration of the entire wage 
scale, but the local union, by 4n overwhelming majority, voted against 
accepting either proposition. By the way, this local union is not in good 
standing with the International and is not at the present time entitled 
to strike benefits. We will not mention where it is located, but we de- 
sire to say, that if the local union was entitled to strike benefits that no 
strike benefits would be paid to a union that refused such concessions at 
this time of the year, and in this particular year when everything is at 
a standstill throughout the nation; when thousands of men are out of 


. T present we have a local union connected with our International 
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employment, and when a general depression exists, and when we are 
threatened with a situation financially which might bring about worse 
conditions, industrially, in the United States. The American labor move- 
ment, or the bona fide trade union movement of America stands for and 
is founded upon the principle of honest arbitration. Never has this In- 
ternational office sanctioned men going on strike where arbitration was 
offered, except in one instance, and that was in the case of Local No. 710 
of Chicago, where we had every reason to believe that honest arbitra- 
tion could not be obtained by the membership, because it had been proven 
conclusively to us on another occasion where arbitration prevailed once 
before in Local No. 710, that the arbiter was absolutely unfair or was 
influenced sufficiently to decide everything against the membership. In 
no other instance, have we ever sanctioned a strike where arbitration 
was offered and in no instance will we sanction a strike where we believe 
honest arbitration can be obtained. It is all well enough for union men 
to say when employers offer arbitration, “We have them licked, all we 
have to do is to stick and bring about a strike,” but this is only the hair- 
brained man who has no judgment or who has some other axe to grind, 
or who represents some other interest besides the trade union. Some- 
times there are employes of certain. firms who want to be fair, who try 
to force a strike on the other concern, because it would result in larger 
profits for their employers. Sometimes we have employers offering 
to sign more than what we ask for in our scales, if we compel other em- 
ployers to do the same thing. We know their object. Sometimes we 
have agents of detective organizations holding membership in our unions 
who are not always anxious for peace. All the above reasons or any of 
them, often prevail in a union where arbitration is refused. Again we 
advise our membership to use common sense and when all other at- 
tempts at a settlement fail, to offer arbitration themselves if necessary, 
but, by all means, before going on strike to accept arbitration if offered 
by the other side, and the union that does this is the union that will con- 
tinue to exist when the hair-brained, fire-fighter who argues nothing but 
fight, will have passed into nothingness. 








A GRAFT THAT MUST GO 


Private employment agencies 
mean private graft. They are a 
public menace. Their methods are 
indefensible. The United States 
Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions is finding out that only in 
publicly operated employment bu- 
reaus can there be safety for the 
worker. 

There are some phases of the 
capitalist system that are more 
shameless than the private employ- 
ment agency—but not a _ great 
many. At one time or another 


every large city digs into these 
foul nests and lets the public have 
a whiff of the corruption. Usually 
the thing is forgotten in short or- 


der, however, and things go mer- 
rily on as of yore. 

Americans are so fond of ‘the 
good old days of yore” that they 
are wont to preserve things beyond 
their usefulness. So most cities 
have preserved their private em- 
ployment bureaus to continue 
bringing misery to the impoverish- 
ed workers who must patronize 
them. 

But eventually no city will tol- 
erate these fester spots. They will 
be left behind in the march of prog- 
ress. We are beginning to know 
that institutions of such a type can 
not be permitted in communities 
that value the well being of their 
people and the honesty of their 
ideals. 
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AN APPEAL 


To Organized Labor, Its Friends, 
and a Sympathetic Public: 


3y instructions of the Interna- 
tional Executive Board, United 
Mine Workers cof America, we ap- 
peal to you for financial help for 
the striking miners and their fam- 
ilies in Colorado. 

Their struggle for social justice 
and industrial freedom is your 
struggle. Involved therein is the 
fight of humanity against oppres- 
sion and of right against wrong. 
The slaughter of the women and 
children at Ludlow, Colorado, on 
April 20th, ought to appeal to hu- 
man sympathy in a most extraor- 
dinary manner. 

Will you aid them financially in 
their struggle against John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., his predatory as- 
sociates and the interests he rep- 
resents? The request of the Presi- 
dent of the United States through 
his personal representative that 
Mr. Rockefeller use his influence 
in behalf of peace was refused. 
When he denied the President’s re- 
quest, he assumed to be _ bigger 
than the government itself. Shall 
such a condition be tolerated by a 
free people? Is Mr. Rockefeller 
and the interests he represents 
larger and more powerful than the 
government of the United States? 

We need your help, your sym- 
path and your support. We appeal 
to you to respond promptly and lib- 
erally and thus place yourself fair- 
ly and squarely on the side of all 
the people as against John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., whose name is in- 
separably associated with Stand- 
ard Oil. 


Send all donations to Wm. Green, 





1106 State Life Building, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Fraternally yours, 
JOHN P. WHITE, 
President. 
FRANK J. HAYES, 
Vice-President. 
WM. GREEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


DAYTON, OHIO 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—I will 
have to beg your pardon for not 
complying with your request. Il 
neglected to inform you as to how 
I was getting along with the agree- 
ment for No. 52, which you ap- 
proved, and I never thought of it 
until I read the monthly Journal 
to-day ; however, it is better to re- 
port late than never. I got the 
agreement signed all right, with- 
out much trouble; we made one 
small concession and signed up for 
three years, and the brothers have 
been working under the best condi- 
tions and for the best wages they 
ever had in Dayton, and are all sat- 
isfied. The agreement runs from 
April 1, 1914, to April 1, 1917, and 
is a closed shop agreement. We 
are going to bend our efforts to en- 
large our organization but it is a 
pretty stiff proposition in Dayton, 
Ohio. We are mighty lucky to 
hold the conditions that we do with 
such a small organization; it sure- 
ly takes some good management. 
The brothers are all working and 
perfectly satisfied. Trusting that 
you will pardon me for my over- 
sight, and with best wishes for 
yourself and our entire member- 
ship, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
GEO. R. RICHARDSON, 
Fin. Sec. L. U. No. 52. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—St. Louis 
has been behind in news for the 
Journal and I feel that the move- 
ment ought to know from time to 
time how we are doing. There are 
fourteen local unions affiliated with 
our Joint Council at present, 
twelve of them in St. Louis and 
one each from Collinsville, Ill., and 


East St. Louis, Ill. Five locals 
have been formed in the last 


twelve months. Brother Daniel J. 
Murphy, seventh vice-president, 
business agent and secretary-treas- 
urer of Local No. 709, the depart- 
ment store drivers, and Brother 
Thomas Coyne, president of our 
Joint Council, secretary-treasurer 
and business agent of Local No. 
751, furniture drivers and helpers, 
must be given credit for organizing 
these local unions. They not only 
got the men started but they at- 
tended all their meetings, carefully 
instructed the new officers in their 
work and in the laws of their 
union. Brother Murphy is a 
young man; he has made a close 
study of conditions in this town. 
On wage scales and committees on 
grievances he shows such good, 
common sense that the employers 
and men are convinced of the right- 
eousness of the cause. Brother 
Coyne is also very conservative 
and gives the matter he has to act 
on thorough investigation and 
thought. The men _ understand 
that they must be thoroughly or- 
ganized before they can demand 
conditions. Nine of our local 
unions are now working under 
wage agreements. Three of our lo- 
cal unions are on strike. The car- 
riage drivers, No. 405, have been 
fighting for ten years. Now, how- 
ever, there are only a few wifair 
undertakers left in the city. The 
chauffeurs, No. 408, are still fight- 
ing the big taxi company. The 
milk wagon drivers, Local No. 603, 
are bravely holding their own 


- 
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against the milk combine. They 
have one big concern with a closed 
shop and several smaller concerns 
signed up. Our largest local 
union is the transfer drivers, Local 
No. 600. They signed up a con- 
tract last year which they hope to 
improve on the next time they sign. 
The individual ice wagon drivers, 
Local No. 602, small dealers, with 
one wagon, are building up nicely, 
and the ice wagon drivers and 
helpers, No. 606, will be strong 
enough this spring to ask for con- 
ditions. The van drivers, No. 607, 
organized about seven months, 
are about to sign a good agree- 
ment with the large concerns here, 
giving them a nice advance in sal- 
ary, shorter hours and closed shop. 
Local No. 608, the coal drivers, just 
received their charter and will be 
well organized, we hope, by the 
time cold weather starts next win- 
ter. Locals Nos. 408, 600, 602, 
603, 606, 607 and 608 are our new 
locals. The old local unions are 
No. 709, working under contract 
for twelve years, and No. 729, gen- 
eral teamsters of East St. Louis, 
one of our very best organizations. 
Non-union teamsters can not do 
much in East St. Louis. Local No. 
751, furniture drivers, have a 
splendid agreement. Local Union 
No. 754, baggage and parcel ex- 
press drivers, have good condi- 
tions and contract. Local No. 784, 
piano movers, have a closed shop 
agreement, the best of any of our 
local unions. Local No. 3 is from 
Collinsville, and there are only 
union drivers in that town. 

Before the next snow comes you 
will hear of still more locals being 
born in this town. Our men are 
full of enthusiasm of the kind that 
counts. 


It has been my privilege for 
many years to note how much the 
good will of the colored men 
mean to our movement. In our 


last Journal Joseph L. Coving- 
ton wrote a most interesting let- 























ter. Brother Joe is a black man 
but one of the stanchest union men 
I have ever met. He is recording 
secretary of Local No. 607, van 
drivers and helpers of St. Louis. 
In this local there are a large num- 
ber of colored men who set an ex- 
ample of perfectly orderly conduct 
in their meetings. We have here 
a new local union of coal drivers. 
At a recent meeting I had the 
honor of initiating seventeen new 
members, sixteen of whom were 
colored. They took a deep interest 
in the exercises, as did all of the 
members, mostly colored, in the 
hall. Last Thursday I helped to 
start Local No. 84 of Edwards- 
ville, and of thirty-four charter 
members ten or more were col- 
ored. So that, in our district at 
least, we have a very large number 
of colored men steadily employed 
to whom it is our duty and privi- 
lege to get into the union and get 
the same wages and conditions for 
them as other drivers are getting. 
I know it to be a fact that these 
men are industrious and _ intelli- 
gent and can be educated the same 
as the rest of us, to be the best kind 
of union men. It is against the in- 
terest of the white drivers to have 
a body of any kind of men who 
work at a cheaper rate than the 
union knows to be fair. So no ef- 
fort should be spared of informing 
all the colored drivers that we as- 
sure them, as a strictly business 
proposition in which all are equal- 
ly interested, the same conditions 
that the white drivers are getting, 
and the same protection from the 
International Union in case of 
trouble. 
Very faithfully, 
GEO. H. DENNY, Sec. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Since my 
last letter to the Journal a great 
many things have taken place in 
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this city and throughout the entire 
country also. In reading the re- 
port of the General Executive 
Board it gives me great pleasure 
and I hope that every member will 
take pleasure in reading the same, 
and also the advice given in the 
editorial pages. If the members 
would take heed to the advice given 
there we would be able to avoid a 
great deal of the petty troubles 
and friction that arises from time 
to time between employer and em- 
ploye and save a great deal of time 
consumed in adjusting the same. 
As to Local No. 607, I must say 
that since the last writing we have 
increased our membership some. 
Within the last three meetings we 
have initiated eighty-nine candi- 
dates, and not all that had made 
application reported at our last 
meeting, held Friday, May 1. Had 
all reported we would have initi- 
ated more than a hundred in the 
three meetings. Wishing success 
to the general teamsters’ move- 
ment, I remain, 
Fraternally yours, 
JOS. L. COVINGTON, 
Rec. Sec. L. U. No. 607. 





PANA, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

As I have been reading the Jour- 
nal for some time and seeing the 
conditions of sister locals all 
around us, will try and write a few 
lines for the Journal in behalf of 
Local No. 76 of Pana, IIl. 

After presenting our wage scale, 
in due time it was considered by 
our employers and a satisfactory 
agreement was made by both em- 
ployers and employes by the first 
of April, which time the new scale 
was to take effect, raising from 
$2.00 for nine hours to $2.25, or 
twenty-five cents an hour straight. 
We also have our local by-laws, 
which you approved on April 7, 
printed and in full force, with 
Local No. 76, I. B. of T., C., S. and 
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H. of America working in peace 
and harmony. 

Now, Brother Tobin, I do not 
wish to consume too much of your 
time or space in the Magazine, but 
I will ask you to give me a few 
lines space so our brothers may 
know that there is a real live local 
union in Pana, Ill. 

Fraternally yours, 
HARRY A. MILLER, 
Rec. Sec. L. U. No. 76. 





RIGHT 

The workers want life. They 
are entitled to it, and they are go- 
ing to insist with a _ persistency 
that knows no end that they 
shall not be denied the opportunity 
to live. Life is not a privi- 
lege. It is an absolute right. 


They are sick and tired of the so- 
phistries and cajoling which have 
been their portion at the hands of 
greed in order to enslave them, and 
long for an opportunity to 


live 
like human beings above the plane 
of the dumb animals which man 
controls through mental equip- 
ment. They have been industrious, 
patient, courageous and tireless in 
the interest of the employer long 
enough, and now long for the right 
they know is theirs to a wholesome, 
more abundant life for themselves 
and their families. Their labor 
justifies the demand that all their 
wakeful hours shall not be de- 
voted toward giving opulent ease 
and delight to the employer and 
his family, and that the day’s 
work shall not be made a tragedy 
either by long hours or high speed. 
Those who attempt to impede the 
progress of the workers toward a 
fairer, squarer and more equal dis- 
tribution of the enormous prod- 
ucts which their toil and their skill 
wrest from nature’s fountains are 
doomed to disappointment and 
failure, for the worker has grown 
too enlightened to remain a docile 
slave.—S. F. Labor Clarion. 


PROTECT THE TREES 


From Cabot Ward, Commission- 
er of Parks, comes complaint that 
the courts do not sufficiently dis- 
courage those who destroy trees 
and other growing things in the 
city’s parks. The commissioner 
pleads for protection of the city’s 
trees and shrubbery. 

Such a plea must be respected 
by all thinking persons. To de- 
stroy trees is to destroy the lungs 
of the city. No city has too many 
trees; most do not have enough. To 
protect our trees should be a part 
of our civic nature. 

Perhaps, however, the fact that 
there are so many who do not ap- 
preciate the value of trees, both as 
a utility and as a beauty, may be 
due in some measure to the fact 
that it is only within a compara- 
tively short time that we have come 
to pay any attention to the matter 
of denuding the country of its for- 
est growth. The vandalism of the 
unthinking may have some rela- 
tion to the vandalism of the uncar- 
ing, if the word is permissible. 





IT’S UP TO SIEGEL NOW 


Capt. J. B. Greenhut decided re- 
cently that he couldn’t afford to 
have Henry Siegel’s name linked 
with his store any longer, because 
the public was likely to look 
askance at any concern in which 
that worthy appeared to be inter- 
ested. Accordingly he ordered the 
name wiped off the store sign, and 
the Eighteenth street company will 
henceforth be known as the J. B. 
Greenhut Company. 

If Henry Siegel really is sincere 
in his charge that the public mind 
is prejudiced against him, and that 
he can not get a fair trial here for 
that reason, he has the chance now 
to prove it. Let him summon Capt. 
Greenhut and find out exactly why: 
he took his name off the sign 
board. 
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